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With  the  closing  of  this  academic  year  (1928-9)  an  experiment  conducted 
over  a period  of  four  years  comes  to  an  end  and  it  is  perhaps  fitting  that  the 
results  of  this  experiment  should  be  noted  briefly  by  way  of  conclusion.  The 
plan  was  conceived  and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Professor  R.  M. 
Maciver  and  with  the  generous  support  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  an 
attempt  to  encourage  the  study  of  Canada’s  basic  industries  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  To  quote  Professor  Maciver  in  the  first  bulletin;  “Canada  has 
hitherto  been  behindhand  in  respect  of  interpretative  and  intensive  studies  of 
its  economic  and  social  achievements  and  problems  and  the  lack  of  these  has 
been  felt  not  only  by  professed  students  but  also  by  men  of  affairs.”  To  meet 
this  need  a course  was  added  for  fourth  year  students  in  which  they  were  required 
to  do  individual  research  and  to  present  studies  which  could  be  made  available 
to  the  general  public.  The  experiment  began  with  a study  of  the  fur  trade  as 
one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  Canada  and  the  results  were  made  available  as 
individual  studies,  in  mimeograph  form  and  in  various  periodicals.  A volume 
embodying  the  main  conclusions  of  the  studies  on  the  present  trade  was  published, 
H.  A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade  of  Canada  (Toronto,  1926),  and  a second  volume, 
H.  A.  Innis,  An  Introduction  to  Canadian  Economic  History,  being  a history  of  the 
fur  trade  in  Canada  (Yale  University  Press)  is  in  the  press.  The  net  conclusions 
of  the  latter  study  were  shown  in  the  importance  of  the  fur  trade  in  determining 
the  present  boundaries  of  Canada  and  in  the  central  position  of  the  Canadian 
shield  with  relation  to  the  fur  trade.  From  these  conclusions  it  became  obvious 
that  an  understanding  of  later  Canadian  development  could  only  be  obtained 
by  concentrating  on  the  industries  of  that  geographic  area.  Consequently  the 
lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  industries  and  the  mining  industry  were  studied  in 
the  following  three  years.  These  studies  have  also  been  made  available  through 
the  Department  of  University  Extension  and  it  is  hoped  that  volumes  bringing 
together  the  main  conclusions  of  each  investigation  will  be  published  in  due 
course. 


Meanwhile  certain  tentative  conclusions  of  the  whole  project  may  be  sug- 
gested by  way  of  a summary  and  by  way  of  approach  to  later  problems.  The 
conquest  of  the  Canadian  shield  assumed  a high  state  of  industrialism  such  as 
made  possible  the  construction  of  a railway  through  difficult  territory  requiring 
relatively  cheap  rails  and  high  explosives,  and  such  as  promised  in  the  demand 
for  food  on  the  part  of  the  new  industrial  populations  of  Europe  an  adequate 
price  for  wheat  as  produced  from  vast  stretches  of  virgin  prairie.  It  has  not  been 
the  object  of  the  investigations  as  carried  out  .thus  far  to  ascertain  the  problems 
which  a rapid  expansion  in  the  production  of  wheat  have  created  for  the  railroads.^ 
It  is  sufficient  at  this  point  to  state  that  wheat  is  responsible  for  a heavy  seasonal 
peakload  one-way  movement  of  traffic  which  involves  such  costs  as  moving 
large  numbers  of  empty  cars  to  the  wheat-producing  areas  of  the  West  in  pre- 
paration for  the  annual  rush  to  the  seaboard  before  the  close  of  navigation.  The 
effect  of  these  costs  on  railroad  rates  is  shown  in  the  complaints  which  have 
characterized  the  cases  appearing  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
alleging  sectional  discrimination,  especially  as  presented  by  Western  Canada 
and  British  Columbia.  There  was  involved  in  these  complaints  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  stability  of  Confederation.  The  high  costs  of  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  railroad  through  the  vast  stretch  of  the  Canadian 
shield  were  of  paramount  importance.  The  development  of  industries  in  this 
area  was  therefore  of  crucial  importance  as  it  offered  a direct  solution  to  this 
vital  problem.  The  more  significant  industries  in  relation  to  the  problem  are 
those  relating  to  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper,  especially  the  latter,  and  to  mining. 

The  relative  delay  in  the  construction  of  railways  across  the  Canadian  shield 
had  significant  results  for  the  development  of  these  industries.  The  spread  of 
industrialism  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  led  to  a depletion  of  natural 
resources  and  to  the  release  of  skill  and  experience.  Consequently,  there  had 
been  developed  a demand  for  the  industrial  materials  provided  by  the  Canadian 
shield,  there  was  available  skill  and  experience  for  their  exploitation,  and  it  was 
possible  with  abundant  water-power,  relatively  level  stretches  of  country,  large 
reserves  of  timber  and  pulpwood  and  large  ore  bodies  to  introduce  mass  pro- 
duction on  a large  scale.  The  rapidity  of  Canada’s  development  after  1900  was 
a counterpart  of  the  slowness  of  its  development  before  that  date.  The  efficiency 
of  modern  industrialism,  the  availability  of  skill  and  technique,  the  demands  of 
modern  industrialism,  and  the  possession  of  vast  resources  were  important  factors 
responsible  for  Canada’s  progress.  The  development  of  industries  in  the  Canadian 
shield  as  a result  of  these  factors  has  been  of  crucial  importance  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  Confederation.  The  Canadian  shield  is  the  heart  of  the 
Dominion  economically  as  well  as  geologically  and  geographically. 

The  very  rapidity  of  the  development  of  mining  and  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  the  Canadian  shield  has  brought  in  its  train  problems  which,  if  not 
solved  successfully,  may  have  far-reaching  consequences  for  the  Dominion. 
As  the  expansion  of  those  industries  has  been  responsible  for  the  remarkable 
prosperity  of  Canada  the  decline  of  those  industries  will  have  serious  conse- 
quences. The  industries  of  the  Canadian  shield  are  the  barometers  of  Canadian 
prosperity  not  only  in  their  direct  returns  but  in  their  cumulative  effect  on  the 
overhead  costs  of  the  railroads  and  consequently  on  Canadian  economic  develop- 
ment. The  future  of  those  industries  is  in  a very  real  sense  the  future  of  Canada. 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  predict  the  possibilities  of  the  future  at  present  but  in 
minerals  the  tendencies  will  become  evident  in  rapid  exhaustion,  offset  by  the 
discovery  of  new  mines  but  eventually  leading  to  depletion.  The  rapidity  of 
the  exhaustion  may  be  checked  by  monopoly  control  such  as  has  characterized 
the  nickel  industry  and  this  tendency  should  result  in  greater  permanence  and 
stability.  Indeed,  the  development  of  the  smelting  industry  for  the  production 
of  industrial  metals,  copper  and  nickel,  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  continued 
prosperity  of  Canada  and  is  a welcome  sign  with  the  decline  of  mines  producing 
precious  metals.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  offers  greater  possibilities  for 
permanent  industrial  development.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  future  prospects  of  this  industry  are  the  ultimate  desiderata  as  to  Canada’s 
prosperity.  The  conservation  of  the  forests  and  the  placing  of  them  on  a sus- 


iSee  D.  A.  MacGibbon,  Railway  rates  and  the  Canadian  commission  (Boston,  1917);  H.  S. 
Patton,  Grain  growers  cooperation  in  Canada  (Cambridge,  1928);  W.  T.  Jackson,  Economics 
of  Transportation  (Toronto,  1927);  and  H.  A.  Innis,  A history  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way (Toronto,  1923). 


tained  yield  basis  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  alternatives  following  the 
exhaustion  of  the  mines  and  the  depletion  of  the  forests  are,  agriculture  in  the 
clay  belt  and  water-power.  The  possibilities  of  agriculture  aside  from  its  relation 
to  mining  and  pulp  and  paper  are  limited,  and  the  possibilities  of  industrial 
growth  based  entirely  on  water-power  and  aside  from  mining  and  pulped  paper 
are  limited.  The  conclusions  are  obvious  and  run  to  the  effect  that  we  must 
attempt  to  build  up  a permanent  productive  area  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
tourist  trade,  of  fur  production,  of  mining,  and  of  lumbering  and  pulp  and  paper. 
The  industries  of  the  Canadian  shield  are  the  keys  to  Canada’s  future. 

The  following  studies,  therefore,  represent  an  attempt  to  block  out  the  main 
problem  and  to  furnish  data  on  which  a further  attack  may  be  made  in  the 
solution  of  numerous  subsidiary  problems.  It  is  hoped  that  the  main  conclusions 
may  be  published  and  made  available  to  the  public  at  a not  distant  date  and  that 
we  may  be  able  to  push  on  to  new  ground  now  that  we  have  staked  out  the  main 
position. 

H.  A.  Innis 


I.  THE  FUR-TRADE  IN  CANADA 

Dworkin,  B.  “The  fur-trade  in  North  America  from  its  discovery  to  1627.” 

Beginnings  of  the  trade.  The  first  fur-trade  monopoly.  The  mono- 
polies of  Monts.  Freedom  of  trade.  Champlain’s  monopoly.  Caen’s 
monopoly.  Beginning  of  the  fur-trade  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  Dutch 
West  India  Company.  The  English  settlements.  Conclusions.  Biblio- 
graphy. A description  of  early  fur-trade  development. 

Vennels,  G.  W.  “The  fur-trade  in  North  America,  1627-1663.” 

The  fur-trade  in  New  France,  New  England,  Acadia,  and  the  New 
Netherlands.  Conclusion.  Bibliography.  Contrasts  the  development  of 
New  Netherlands  with  New  France  in  dependence  on  the  fur-trade. 

Spragge,  W.  “The  fur-trade,  1663-1713.” 

Competition  of  drainage  basins.  Indian  organizations  and  Indian 
alliances.  Westward  expansion — the  building  of  Detroit.  The  French  in 
Hudson  Bay.  Conclusions.  The  Coureurs  de  Bois.  The  trading  com- 
panies. A description  of  the  fur-trade  following  competition  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  drainage  basin  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  on  the  north 
and  from  the  English  on  the  south. 

Bowman,  A.  C.  “The  fur-trade  in  America  from  1713  to  1763.” 

Table  of  contents.  Introduction.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  1713- 
1748,  the  1749  report,  1730-1763.  Conclusion.  Fur-trade  in  New  France, 
1713-1732.  La  Verendrye.  Conclusion.  The  English  v.  the  French  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  1713-1748,  1749-1763.  Conclusion.  Bibliography.  A 
survey  of  the  chief  movements  in  the  half  century  prior  to  the  downfall  of 
New  France. 

Fleming,  R.  H.  “The  fur-trade,  1763-1821.” 

Introduction.  Geographic  divisions.  The  Hudson  Bay  drainage 
basin,  1763-1782,  1782-1810,  1810-1821.  Conclusion.  The  St.  Lawrence 
drainage  basin,  1763-1784,  1784-1804,  1804-1821.  The  Mississippi 
drainage  basin.  The  Pacific  drainage  basin.  Conclusion.  A survey  of 
fur-trade  development  following  the  downfall  of  New  France. 

Black,  R.  G.  “The  fur-trade  in  North  America,  1821-1869.” 

Introduction.  The  Union.  Governor  Simpson.  The  new  adminis- 
tration. Fur-trading  routes.  Furs.  The  fur-trade.  United  States  inter- 
ests. The  Alaskan  trade.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  trade.  Renewal  of 
the  license.  Inquiry  of  1849.  Inquiry  and  report  of  1857.  Cession  of 
Rupert’s  Land  to  Canada.  Conclusions.  Bibliography.  A description 
of  the  fur-trade  under  monopoly  control. 


Booth,  A.  K.  “The  fur-trade  in  North  America,  1869-1900.” 

Taking  over  of  the  North-west  by  Canada.  Uprisings  of  1869-70  and 
1885.  Lord  Strathcona.  “Opening  up”  policy  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  The  position  of  the  wintering  partners.  Water  transporta- 
tion, 1869-1900.  The  railways  and  the  fur-trade.  Decline  of  York 
Factory.  Passing  of  the  buffalo.  Indians.  Fur-traders  of  Canada.  Fur- 
traders  of  the  United  States.  Settlement  and  development.  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  stores.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  supplies.  Fur-trading 
posts.  Wintering  partners’  surrender  of  rights,  1893.  Fur  conservation 
and  resources.  Fur-farming.  Miscellaneous.  Prices.  Conclusions. 
Bibliography.  A survey  of  the  trade  which  followed  elimination  of 
monopoly  control. 

Harris,  W.  C.  “History  of  the  fur-trade  of  North  America,  1900-1925.” 

General  history.  The  Arctic  regions.  Newfoundland.  Labrador. 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  Mackenzie  River  basin.  Pacific  and  Alaskan 
districts.  Fur  sales  organization.  Production.  Fur  companies.  Fur 
farming.  Misnaming  of  furs.  Conservation  and  regulation.  Conclusion. 
A survey  of  recent  tendencies. 

Richardson,  A.  L.  A.  “The  Personnel  of  the  Fur  Trade.”  Table  of  contents: 
The  Early  Fur  Trade  and  Formation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Unsuitable  Character  of  the  early  H.B.C.’s  Servants.  The  Failure  to 
Develop  a Suitable  Personnel.  The  Effect  of  the  “Conquest  of  Canada” 
on  the  Trade;  and  the  H.B.C.’s  Subsequent  Policy.  The  North  West 
Company  and  its  Personnel.  The  N.W.C.  and  its  Personnel  (Continued). 
Amalgamation  of  the  H.B.C.  and  the  N.W.C.  The  Deed  Poll  of  1821. 
The  New  Company.  The  Indians  and  their  Importance  in  the  Trade. 
The  Personnel  and  the  Reorganized  Trade.  Life  in  the  Service — and 
Some  of  the  Men  it  Produced.  The  Company  again  Reorganized — and 
its  Result.  Conclusion.  Bibliography. 

This  thesis  traces  the  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  trade  incidental 
to  various  changes  in  the  character  of  the  trade.  It  notes  particularly  the 
change  which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the  general  trend  of  personnel  policy 
in  the  larger  companies. 

Keast,  R.  W.  “Fur  Farming.”  Introduction.  The  Silver  Fox.  The  History 
of  Silver  Fox  Ranching.  The  Ranch:  Its  Location  and  Construction. 
Selection  of  Stock.  The  Breeding  of  Foxes.  The  Feeding  of  Foxes.  Sani- 
tation and  Disease.  Methods  of  Fox-Ownership.  The  Future  of  Fox 
Farming.  Beaver  Farming.  The  Skunk.  Mink  Farming.  Muskrat 
Farming.  Operations  of  the  American  Government  in  Alaska.  Conclu- 
sion. Appendix.  The  Canadian  Silver  Fox  Breeders’  Association.  Legis- 
lation Relative  to  Fur  Bearing  Animals  in  Captivity. 

Discusses  the  general  basic  factors  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  fur  farming. 

Dougall,  H.  E.  “Government  Regulation  of  the  Fur  Trade.”  Table  of  Con- 
tents: Regulation:  its  Purpose  and  Problems.  Regulation  in  the  Mari- 
times.  Regulation  in  Ontario.  Regulation  in  Quebec.  Regulation  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia.  Regulation  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  the  Yukon.  Regulation  re  Fur  Farming.  Regulation  in 
the  U.S.A.  Conclusion:  Criticisms  and  Recommendations. 

Traces  the  trend  and  development  of  fur  trade  regulation  in  North 
America  with  special  reference  to  Canada. 

Gowdy,  D.  M.  “The  Production  of  Furs.”  Table  of  Contents:  Historical 
Sketch.  Chief  Fur  Bearers.  Muskrat — Fox  Family — Beaver.  Mink — 
Marten — Lynx — Otter.  Skunk — Wolf — Ermine — Fisher.  Bears — Wol- 

verene— Fur  Seal.  Factors  Influencing  Production.  Comparative 
Statistics.  Conclusion.  Appendix:  Bibliography.  Map  Showing  Dis- 
tribution of  Fur  Bearers. 

Discusses  the  relative  importance  of  factors  affecting  the  supply  of 
furs  and  attempts  a conclusion  as  to  the  general  trend  of  production. 


Snyder,  S.  A.  “The  Manufacture  of  Furs,  and  Related  Industries.”  Table  of 
Contents:  Introduction  and  Early  History  of  Wearing  of  Fur  Garments. 
Organization  Necessary  for  Harvesting  of  Furs.  Recent  Changes  in 
Organization  of  Fur  Companies.  The  Fur  Markets  of  the  World.  Extent 
of  Trade  in  Raw  Furs.  The  Dressing  of  Furs.  The  Dyeing  of  Furs.  The 
Manufacture  of  the  Fur  Garment.  Related  Industries.  Conclusion. 

Discusses  particularly  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  North 
America  during  and  since  the  war  in  the  numerous  related  industries. 

Salter,  P.  E.  “Index  to  Prices  of  Furs.”  Table  of  Contents:  Early  History, 
After  the  Discovery  of  America.  Fur  Prices  in  General.  Quality  of  Furs 
and  its  Effect  on  Prices.  Utility  of  Furs  and  Demand  for  them.  A 
Statistical  Investigation.  Lynx,  Silver  Fox,  Red  Fox.  Marten  and  Mink. 
The  Fisher.  The  Muskrat.  Wolf  and  Wolverene.  Skunk.  Land  Otter. 
Raccoon.  Combined  Index.  Fur  Prices  in  Canada.  Conclusions. 

An  analysis,  largely  statistical,  of  the  important  factors  determining 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  furs  over  long  run  and  short  run  periods. 

Littlejohn,  R.  H.  “The  Fur  Trade  of  Other  Countries.”  Table  of  Contents: 
Introduction.  Russia.  China.  Japan.  Europe:  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Holland.  Australia.  South  America.  Africa.  Iceland  and 
Greenland.  Conclusion. 

Attempts  to  analyse  the  various  significant  factors  affecting  the  fur 
trade  in  other  countries  especially  since  the  war. 

Simpson,  G.  H.  D.  “The  Sales  Organization  of  the  Fur  Trade.”  Table  of 
Contents:  Early  Eurasia.  Discovery  of  America  as  a Fur  Producer. 
America  Becomes  a Consumer.  European  Markets.  The  Present  Fur 
Industry  in  Apierica.  Conclusion. 

Stresses  especially  the  recent  changes  in  types  of  sales  organization 
and  in  the  general  development  following  the  growing  importance  of  the 
trade  in  North  America.  Discusses  with  considerable  detail  the  various 
types  of  sales  organization. 


II.  FOREST  INDUSTRIES— A.  Resources 

Quinlan,  E.  M.  “Forest  Resources  of  Canada.”  Drainage  and  climate  essential 
to  forest  growth.  Description  of  species  and  habitat.  Resources  and 
statistics. 

Attempts  a general  survey  of  Canadian  forest  resources. 

Corbett,  W.  C.  “Government  Regulation  of  the  Forests.”  Introduction.  His- 
tory of  Regulations  in  Canada  to  1867.  Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick. 
Quebec.  Ontario.  Dominion  Crown  Lands  (Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  Yukon,  and  N.W.T.).  British  Columbia.  Timber  Disposal 
Methods.  Administration  in  Canada  to-day.  A National  Forest  Policy. 

This  thesis  traces  the  history  of  regulation  and  administration  of  the 
forests  from  the  French  regime  to  the  present.  It  gives  the  existing 
legislation  and  administration  with  the  principles  governing  them  and 
criticisms  of  the  various  systems.  The  ninth  and  eleventh  chapters  are 
concerned  with  the  regulations  necessary  for  the  future. 

Quance,  G.  D.  “Conservation.”  General  Introduction.  Forest  Authority  and 
Legislation  in  Canada.  Land  Classification,  Dedication  of  forest  lands 
and  forest  surveys.  Forest  enemies,  etc.  Forest  protection  in  Canada. 
Administration  of  our  forests  on  a scientific  basis.  Other  activities  related 
to  forestry. 

A brief  study  of  Forestry  conditions  in  Canada,  with  special  reference 
to  the  need  of  a policy  of  more  adequate  conservation. 


B.  Lumbering 


Conn,  J.  M.  "The  History  of  Lumbering  in  Canada  Prior  to  1800.”  Intro- 
duction. Quebec.  New  Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia.  Ontario.  Technique. 
Exports. 

Prior  to  1800  trade  in  lumber  grew  up  largely  in  connection  with  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  Most  mills  were  employed  only  in  supplying  the 
local  trade,  and  what  export  trade  existed  was  very  irregular  and  of  small 
volume. 


Wrinch,  M.  G.  “A  History  of  the  Lumber  Trade  in  Canada  from  1800  to  1850.” 
Canada’s  foreign  trade  in  lumber.  History  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  History  of  Quebec.  History  of  Ontario.  Lumbering  methods  and 
technique.  Shipbuilding.  Conclusion. 

The  thesis  is  'an  attempt  to  show  how  Canada’s  lumber  trade  grew 
up  and  developed  as  a staple  industry.  It  includes  also  the  development 
in  each  province  and  the  history  of  regulations  concerning  lumber. 

Stewart,  M.  T.  "A  History  of  the  Lumber  Industry  in  Canada  after  1849.” 
Introduction.  The  white  pine  industry.  Wooden  shipbuilding  industry. 
General  history  of  the  lumber  industry  in  Eastern  Canada  to  1900. 
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